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OCTOBER  1954 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  83RD  CONGRESS  -  PART  III  -  APPROPRIATIONS 


This  Newsletter  analyzes  how  your  government  plans  to  spend 
your  payments  in  income  and  excise  taxes,  and,  in  general,  what 
the  federal  employees  paid  by  these  taxes  will  he  doing,  based  on 
the  latest  available  figures. 


THIS  YEAR’S  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  ESTIMATED  AT  ALMOST  $64  BILLION 

During  the  current  1955  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  1954,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
E'ederal  Government  will  spend  S63.97  billion.  Of  that  figure,  66  per  cent  will  go  for  military 
purposes,  and  development  of  atomic  energy,  10.4  percent  for  interest  on  the  national  war  debt, 
and  6.9  per  cent  for  veteran’s  benefits.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  present  and  past  wars  amounts 
to  83.3  per  cent  of  the  estimated  expenditure s.  In  addition,  government  agencies  can  draw  on  an 
estimated  $58  billion  in  unexpended  balances  from  previous  appropriations. 

The  estimated  receipts  will  be  $59.3  billion,  which  leaves  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $4.7 
billion.  Direct  taxes  on  individuals  account  for  43  per  cent  of  receipts;  direct  corporation  taxes 
are  29  per  cent;  excise  taxes,  including  liquor,  tobacco,  gasoline,  telephone,  railway  fares, 
jewelry  and  entertainment  taxes,  are  14  per  cent;  customs  and  other  receipts  amount  to 7  per  cent; 
and  7  per  cent  will  be  borrowed.  This  does  not  include  an  estimated  $2.44  billion  in  postal 
revenues. 

Where  Your  Tax  Dollar  Goes 

The  second  session  of  the  83rd  Congress,  which  recessed  August  20,  appropriated 
$47,108,916,848  in  new  funds  (in  addition  to  the  $533,214,357  supplemental  appropriations  to  be 
spent  before  June  30,  1954),  which  does  not  include  the  $6,635,000,000  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt,  $1,879,000,000  for  agricultural  price  supports  from  moneys  already  appropriated  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  $650,000,000  for  railroad  retirement  benefits.  The  total 
amount  of  budget  authorizations  for  spending  which  Congress  granted  to  federal  agencies  for  1955 
was  $55.2  Jl^illion.  This  amount,  entitled  “New  Obligational  Authority”,  includes  unused  portions 
of  some  earlier  appropriations,  in  addition  to  the  new  funds. 

So  this  Newsletter  deals  primarily  with  the  new  sums  appropriated,  over  which  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  supposedly  have  jurisdiction,  and  which  do  not  only  include  the  sums 
mentioned  above,  but  also  large  carry-over  funds  not  yet  spent  in  the  Defense  Establishment  and 
in  foreign  aid.  Appropriations  have  been  regrouped  according  to  major  purposes  for  which  they 
are  to  be  spent  instead  of  the  particular  department  of  Government  which  handles  them.  Days 
have  been  spent  in  securing  and  checking  these  figures,  which  have  been  rounded  for  summary 
tabulation,  but  there  are  many  which  we  still  do  not  have  —  for  example,  how  much  money  the 
military  spends  in  colleges  for  research, or  for  propaganda  and  public  relations  in  the  press, radio, 
and  television.  Nor  do  we  have  the  figures  for  the  amount  spent  for  intelligence  work,  or  for  sub¬ 
sidy  to  industry,  the  merchant  marine,  railroads,  airlines,  and  airplane  manufacturers.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  following  figures  and  percentages  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  how  your  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  are  to  be  spent. 

(Continued  on  Page  Four) 


APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BY  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  1954-5  FISCAL  YEAR 


{Dollars  rounded  to  thousands; 

%  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundredth.) 


^  AT  ION  A  L  DEFENSE* 

Defense  Department  — 

Air  Force 
Navy- 

Army  {not  including  civil  functions) 

Office  of  the  fiecretary,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  National 
Security  Training  Commission,  other  inter-service 


$11,557,930,000 

9,805,823,000 

7,638,055,000 


628,805,000 

$29,630,613,000 


Merchiint  Marine* 

Atomic  F-inergy  f.ommission*  (including  non-military  development  work) 
Selective  Service  System 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
National  Security  Council 

l-mergency  Agencies  —  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration,  Civil  Defense  activities  of  HFV,’;  construction  of  tankers; 
emergency  fund 

Military  Aid  to  other  countries  —  military  assistance,  direct  forces  and  defense 
support  in  l-^urope.  Near  F-'ast,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  NATO,  and  the 
Korean  Program*  (the  latter  includes  some  economic  aid). 

*Inc!udes  some  non-military  funds  as  indicated 


COST  OF  /’  I. ST  « .IW.S 

f  osf  of  administering  National  Debt  (this  fi(;ure  does  not  include  $fi.6  billion 
interest  on  the  \atinnal  Debt,  which  must  be  spent  in  addition) 

(  ost  of  occupation  of  Germany  and  .Austria  (.State  Department) 

Veteran’s  Administration 

I  nemployment  compensation  to  veterans 

Mattie  Monuments  C'ommission;  .•\rmy  cenieterial  expenses 


EOKEICN  AID  AND  TECHNICAL  iSSIST)NCE  PROCKAMS  (NO\-\ULITARY) 

United  .States  F-'conomic  Aid  Program 

United  States  Technical  Cooperation  (Point  Four) 

Technical  Assistance  —  Organization  of  American  States 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Furopean  .Migration 
I  .  S.  Fmergency  Refugee  Program 
F-‘xchange  of  Persons  Program  (.State  Dept.) 

l^ayment  of  Freight  Ftxpenses  for  relief  shipping  by  voluntary  agencies 
.Administrative  expenses  of  .Mutual  Security  Program  (Includes  military) 

I  nited  States  Contributions  to  U  N  F^rograms 
U  N  Technical  Assistance  (1954  only) 

U  N  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF) 

U  N  Korean  Reconstruction  .Agency  (in  addition  to  $16,000,000  trom 
unexpended  balances) 

U  N  Relief  and  Torks  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  —  $23,063,000 
from  unexpended  balances 


$  29,630,613,000 
178,460,000 
1,209,844,000 
29,003,000 
384,832,000 
215,000 


81.336,000 


2,416,967,000 
33,931,270,000  -  72.02‘"o 


45,347,000 
18,100,000 
3,806,787,000 
126,300,000 
9,764,000 
4,006,298,000  - 


184,500,000 

105,000,000 

1,500,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 

15,000,000 

4,400,000 

33,675,000 

9,958,000 

12,500,000 

3,000,000 


387,533,000  - 


(CTIIER  EimEICN  RELATIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 
Contributions  to  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations  for 
regular  activities 

U.  S.  representatives  at  international  organizations 

U.  S.  Information  .Agency  (in  addition  to  $3,200,000  unexpended  balance) 
Panama  Canal  Zone  Government 

Other  State  Department  appropriations  and  miscellaneous 


28,250,000 

1,050,000 

73,914,000 

15,203,000 

73,710,000 

192,227,000 


AGRICi  LITRE  AND  AGRICTLTVRAL  RESOTRCES 

(Not  including  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  price  supports) 

Agricultural  research  and  extension  service 
Soil  Conservation 

RE.A  and  Farm  Tenant  .Act  —  Operations  and  expienses 

(1955  Loans  authorized  —  Rural  Electrification,  $135  million;  Rural  Telephone, 
$75  million,  Earm  Tenant  Act  and  Earmers  Home  Administration,  $142  million) 
.All  other  —  Commodity  fkabilization  Service,  Foreign  .Agricultural  Service,  Bureau 
of  Land  .Management,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Farm  Co-op  Service,  Agricultural 
.Marketing  Service,  Federal  Crop  Insurance,  Commodities  Exchange,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Agricultural  Dept. 


132,264,000 

265,998,000 

7,285,000 


335,892,000 _ 

741,439,000  =  1.57% 


*1 


SATVHAL  RESOURCES  NOT  PRIMARILY  AGRICULTURAL 

Rivers,  Harbors,  Flood  Control 

Forest  Service  and  control  of  forest  pests 

National  Parks 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines  and  Federal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Federal  Power  Commission 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  —  salaries,  administration,  etc. 
TV  A 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 


17/.  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  VELFARE 

Grants  to  states  for  social  security,  the  aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children 
Expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance 
U.  .S.  Office  of  Education 

Payment  to  local  school  districts  in  defense  areas 
Assistance  for  school  construction  in  defense  areas 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Museums  and  D.  C.  medical  and  educational  institutions 

Public  Health  .Service,  including  grants  to  the  states 

Grants  to  states  for  maternal  and  child  welfare 

Women’s  Bureau 

Children’s  Bureau 

School  Lunch  Program 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Miscellaneous  educational  activities 


1///.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Post  Office  Department  (including  52.44  billion  anticipated  revenues) 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Airports  and  aviation 
Coast  Guard 

Federal  Communications  Commission 


HOUSING  MND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  and  Home  Financing  Agency  (aid  on  mortgages,  loans,  etc.) 

Public  Housing  Administration  (construction) 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

Regulation  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  —  Tariff  Commission,  Patent  Office, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  .SFC,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Census  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Standards  (non-military  portion) 

Small  Business  Administration 
Other 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  —  out  of  funds  available, 
authorized  to  spend  $1,070,000  for  liquijlarion 
Fxport-Import  Bank  —  authorized  ro  spend  $3,500,000  out  of  funds  available  to  it  . 


441,868,000 

82,440,000 

32,225,000 

25,735,000 

25,575,000 

11,453,000 

4,045,000 

6,234,000 

120,000,000 

30,514,000 

780,089,000 


1,200,000,000 
11,588,000 
29,075,000 
55,000,000 
70,000,000 
28,735,000 
19,791,000 
250,310,000 
30,173,000 
348,000 
1,600,000 
83,236,000 
5,100,000 
19,042,000 
1,804,998,000  - 


2,744,877,000 

521,750,000 

228,538,000 

185,164,000 

6,544,000 

3,686,873,000 

47,968,000 

71,300,000 

688,000 

_ 43,000 

119,999,000 


34,292,000 

30,630,000 

6,365,000 

27,225,000 

15,345,000 


112,957,000  = 


Unemployment  compensation  (not  including  veterans) 
Mediation  and  regulation  of  labor  disputes 
Information,  standards,  statistics,  administrative  costs 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  LA\l,  COURTS,  CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CORRECTION 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatian 
Federal  Prison  System 

Treasury  Dept  —  Narcotics  control.  Secret  Service,  Tax  Court,  White  House  police 

General  Expenses  of  Justice  Department 

Administration  of  Courts 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 


.MIL  GENERAL  GOVERNMEM'  EXPENSES 

Operation  of  Congress  and  the  Capitol  76,841,000 

Executive  office  of  the  President  3,777,000 

Tax  collection,  auditing,  financial  management  391,919,000 

Central  Functions  —  Civil  Service  Commission  and  General  Services  Administration  205,512,000 
Administration  of  territorial  governments  and  the  District  of  Columbia  54,713,000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Claims  Commission  91,229,000 

Weather  Bureau  and  Weather  Control  24,870,000 

Miscellaneous  (including  claims  against  the  government)  _ 1 1,582,000 

860,443,000 
$  47,115,100,000 

Actual  Total  Appropriations  —  $47,108,917,000  — 

Discrepancies  arose  in  process  of  regrouping  departmental  appropriations  according  to  function. 


236,379,000 

17,255,000 

18,077,000 

271,711,000 


78,282,000 
29,610.000 
6,982,000 
34 ,608,000 
27,611,000 
42,000,000 
170,000 

219,263,000  = 


Taking  just  that  .part  of  Federal  expenditure s  which  the  Congress  has  appropriated, 
ap[)roximately  72  cents  of  every  dollar  will  go  for  military  and  economic  defense,  8  cents  for 
previous  wars,  but  not  including  the  national  debt,  2  cents  for  agriculture,  but  not  including  price 
supports,  4  cents  for  social  security,  health,  education  and  welfare  combined, 8  cents  for  the  post 
office,  highways,  and  airports,  less  than  a  cent  for  commerce  and  industry,  or  for  labor,  4/5  of  a 
penny  for  civilian  foreign  aid  and  technical  assistance  programs,  of  which  only  1/TO  of  a  cent 
goes  for  I'nited  Slates  contril)utions  and  participation  in  both  administrative,  and  relief  and  other 
field  activities  of  the  V  \  and  its  eleven  specialized  agencies,  as  well  as  about  fifteen  other 
international  organizations. 

THE  MILITARY  EMPLOYS  ONE  HALF  OF  ALL  FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  WORKERS 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Fxpenditures  re[)ortod  on  So|)teml)er  1  that  at  the  end  of  July  out  of  the  2,JJ2,223  civil¬ 
ians  on  the  federal  payroll  in  executive  agencies  (not  including  the  legislative  branch),  1,101,911 
wore  employed  l)y  the  Defense  h'.stablishmont  or  closely  related  agencies  including  the  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  Atomic  F'.nergy  Commission.  This  amounts  to  49.3  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
|)ayroll  in  the  executive  branch  and  is  in  addition  to  the  3,304,000  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
Nor  does  this  include  an  additional  401,047  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  miliOiry  agencies 
a!)road,  and  an  unspecified  number  in  civilian  agencies  abroad.  The  2,332,223  reported  figure 
represents  a  decrease  of  122,491  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1954. 

Post  Office  employees  add  up  to  509,739  and  the  Veteran’s  Administration  has  177,992 
on  its  payroll.  This  leaves  only  482,581  employees  for  all  other  government  agencies. 

In  other  words,  in  round  numlx?rs,  out  of  every  100  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  exclusive  of  Congress  and  the  Courts,  49  work  for  the  military,  22  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  8  in  the  Veteran’s  Administration.  This  leaves  about  21  for  all  other  government 
activities.  Of  these,  three  each  are  involved  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury, 
and  two  each  in  Commerce,  Interior,  and  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
There  are  about  one  each  in  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  Justice,  TVA,  General 
Services  Administration,  and  in  operating  the  Panama  Canal.  The  remaining  four  include  one-fifth 
of  a  person  in  Labor,  slightly  less  than  one-half  each  in  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration,  and  the  remaining  less  than  three  jobs  divided  among 
the  executive  and  all  other  government  functions. 

United  States  participation  in  the  arms  race,  the  cold  war,  and  the  cost  of  past  wars 
entails  the  employment  of  57  men  or  women  as  over  against  four  engaged  in  health,  welfare, 
social  security,  housing,  labor  and  the  TVA  combined,  or  each  three  engaged  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  each  two  involved  in  services  to  commerce  and  industry. 

Enclosure s  with  this  \ewsletter:  Supplement  to  Newsletter  No.  133  —  “Communist  China  - 

What  about  United  Nations  Memtership  and  I’nited  States 
Recognition?’’ 

“The  Basis  of  Quaker  Political  Concern’’,  address  of  Henry 
J.  Cadbury  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
May  7,  1954. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  NO.  133 
OCTOBER,  1954 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
104  C  STREET.  N.E.,  WASHINGTON  2.  D.  C. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA-WHAT  ABOUT  UNITED  NATIONS  MEMBERSHIP  AND 

UNITED  STATES  RECOGNITION? 


On  September  21,  the  U  N  General  Assembly  voted  43  to 
11,  with  six  abstentions,  to  postpone  until  next  year  a 
decision  on  which  government  should  represent  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  the  United  States  representative, 
in  reply  to  a  Soviet  proposal  to  seat  the  representatives  of 
the  Chinese  People’s  Republic,  which  is  the  Communist 
regime  now  in  control  of  the  mainland.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  perennial  questions  are  before  us  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  because  the  attitude  of  Congress 
has  had  so  much-  influence  in  shaping  the  position  of  the 
American  government  on  them,  this  Newsletter  Supplement 
is  devoted  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  background  and  of 
some  of  the  issues  pro  and  con  that  are  involved.  Few 
problems  in  recent  years  have  generated  more  heat  and  yet 
need  more  to  be  examined  dispassionately  on  their  merits. 

U  N  Action 


Since  January  1950,  some  46  principal  and  subsidiary 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  have  had  to  decide  who 
would  represent  the  state  of  China  in  the  respective  agen¬ 
cies:  the  Communist  regime  on  the  mainland  or  the  Nation¬ 
alist  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa.  The  problem 
of  representation  has  come  before  the  U  N  some  150  times, 
and  except  on  one  occasion  the  agencies  have  voted  to 
seat  the  delegation  of  Nationalist  China.  The  exception 
came  in  1950  when  the  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  seated  the  delegation  of  Com¬ 
munist  China.  In  May  1951,  however,  the  committee  re¬ 
versed  this  position  and  seated  the  representatives  of 
Nationalist  China. 

Chief  attention  in  this  problem  of  representation  has 
focused  naturally  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  other  agencies  of  the  U  N  will  probably 
follow  the  lead  taken  by  these  two  organs.  American  policy 
has  been  to  oppose  seating  of  Communist  China,  but  to 
avoid  any  showdown  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
Security  Council.  To  accomplish  this  aim,  the  U.S.  has,  at 
the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  each  fall,  moved  to 
postpone  the  issue  for  the  ensuing  session.  This  pro¬ 
cedural  move  has  succeeded  thus  far:  in  1953,  the  General 
Assembly  supported  the  U.S.  motion  for  postponement  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  10,  with  two  abstentions,  and  in  1954  the 
General  Assembly  voged  43  to  11,  with  six  abstentions,  to 
support  the  American  view. 

Action  by  Congress 

Since  January  1951,  Congress  had  had  before  it  various 
proposals  on  the  subject  of  Communist  China.  The  more 
drastic  resolutions  on  China  failed  to  pass,  and  their  con¬ 
tent  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

L  Resolutions  to  the  efftct  that  the  United  States  with¬ 
draw  from  the  U  N  in  case  the  Communist  regime  is 
seated.  On  May  19,  1953,  Senator  Knowland  intr^uced 
S.  Res.  112  which  stated  "Ihat  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  (1)  if  Communist  China  is  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Nations  or  (2)  if  representatives  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  China  are  recognized  as  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  the 
President  should  recall  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  and  should  take  such  steps  as 
®ay  be  necessary  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
^ates  from  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  all 


organs  and  agencies  thereof.”  The  Senate  did  not  act  on 
this  resolution,  and  many  Senators  as  well  as  the  President 
are  known  to  oppose  the  diteat  to  withdraw.  On  July  1, 
1954,  Senator  Knowland  again  advocated  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  the  UN  in  the  event  of  Communist  China’s  acceptance. 
This  point  of  view  did  not  receive  Administration  support. 

2.  A  proposal  offered  in  June  1953  to  discontinue  United 
States  financial  support  of  the  United  Nations  in  case 
Communist  China  is  seated.  This  amendment  came  from 
the  5>enate  Appropriations  Committee  and  has  been  called 
the  ’’Dirksen  Amendment.”  Senator  McClellan  said  of  this 
proposal,  which  was  not  acted  upon,  that  "it  still  expresses 
my  sentiment.  I  oppose  our  continuing  to  support  the  United 
Nations  if  its  membership  is  to  be  loaded  down  with  Com¬ 
munist  aggressors.” 

3-  A  proposal  to  prohibit  use  of  Mutual  Security  Act  funds 
by  any  nations  that  recognize  or  have  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  Communist  China  until  such  nations  should 
give  the  President  satisfactory  assurances  that  they  no 
longer  recognize  or  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  Senator  Malone  offered  this  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  The  Senate  rejected  the 
amendment  by  voice  vote  August  3,  1954. 

The  resolutions  actually  adopted  by  Congress  since 
1951  have  emphasized  the  following: 

1.  That  Communist  China  be  declared  an  aggressor  in 
Korea.  Thus  H.  Res.  77,  offered  by  Congressman 

McCormack  and  passed  January  19,  1951  declared:  "That 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  Nations  should  immediately  act  and  declare  the 
Chinese  Communist  authorities  an  aggressor  in  Korea.”  A 
similar  resolution  (S.  Res.  35)  was  offered  by  .Senator 
McClellan  and  passed  by  voice  vote  January  23,  1951-  One 
complicating  factor  of  this  action  was  that  this  vote  was 
taken  when  the  U  N  was  striving  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Korean  war. 

2.  That  member  nations  of  the  U  N  embargo  shipments  of 
arms  and  war  materials  to  Communist  China,  in  order 

not  to  aid  the  war-making  potential  of  that  country.  .Senator 
Holland  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect  in  the  .Senate 
(S.  Con.  Res.  31)  and  it  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  May  15, 
1951.  The  House  concurred  by  voice  vote  on  the  same  day. 

3-  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Communist  China 
should  not  be  represented  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
first  resolution  to  this  effect  was  S.  Res.  36,  proposed  by 
Senator  McClellan  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  91-0  on  January 
23,  1951.  This  resolution  declared  "That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Communist  Chinese  Government 
should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
as  the  representative  of  China.” 

Four  similar  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  one  or 
both  houses  in  the  last  four  years. 

Views  of  the  Adimnistiatioa 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  have 
ez|»essed  their  opposition  to  seating  the  representatives  of 
Communist  China,  at  least  at  diis  time.  Thus  the  President 
told  his  news  conference  July  7,  1954,  that  he  was  "com¬ 
pletely  and  unalterably  opposed,  under  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.”  When  asked  if  he  could  think  of  any  circiunstances 
under  which  he  would  favor  admission  of  Communist  Chi- 


nese  representatives  into  the  L'  N,  the  {^resident  replied 
'hat  the  Chinese  would  have  to  show  a  record  of  deeds  that 
would  prove  good  faith  and  a  readiness  and  willingness  to 
discharge  international  responsibilities.  On  August  4, 
moreover,  the  President  told  his  press  conference  that  if 
he  tried  to  foresee  conditions  five  years  from  now,  people 
would  think  him  "a  little  off  his  rocker”.  He  added,  to 
use  the  summ.iry  of  the  \eu  Yorl  limes,  that  "we  were 
always  ready  to  see  whether  a  sinner  reformed  and  came 
into  the  fold.  That  was  the  way  he  felt  about  it.” 

On  November  9,  1953,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said 
that  the  Kisenhower  Administration  had  never  taken  the 
position  that  it  would  never  recognize  the  Peiping  regime. 
He  made  clear,  however,  that  recognition  was  out  of  order 
at  the  time  he  spoke.  In  similar  spirit  he  declared  on  July 
8,  1954,  that  "The  record  of  the  Chinese  Communist 

regime  is  such  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  seated  in  the  United  Nations.”  He  went  further 
to  state  that  he  was  confident  the  Communist  regime  would 
not  be  voted  into  any  of  the  U  N  agencies.  He  emphasized, 
further,  that  the  United  States  would  use  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  if  that  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Public  Opinion 

American  public  opinion,  as  gauged  by  the  Gallup  Poll, 
has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  during  the  last  five 
years  to  oppose  Communist  representation  in  the  U'  N.  The 
question  as  asked  was:  "Do  you  think  that  Communist 
f  hina  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
U'nited  Nations? 

In  June  1950,  before  the  Korean  war,  the  opposition  was 
58!^  while  in  July  1954,  it  was  reported  to  be  78%.  In  1950, 
liri  approved  Chinese  Communist  admission,  while  in 
July  1954,  7%  approved.  Interestingly  enough,  British 
opinion  as  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls  has  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Whereas  in  May  1953,  43%  approved 
and  disapproved  Communist  admission,  in  July 

1954,  61%  approved  and  20%  disapproved.  British  political 
leadership  in  both  parties,  moreover,  is  much  more  inclined 
to  seat  the  Communist  representatives  than  is  American 
leadership. 

(Questions  liaised 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  present 
situation? 

1.  i(  hat  about  universality  of  memhership  in  the  C  A 

The  world  is  faced  wTth  two  major  alternatives  in  the 
development  of  the  U  N.  The  U  N  can  become  a  society  of 
like-minded  nations  w’ho  find  it  relatively  easy  to  get  along 
together  politically. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U  N  can  strive  for  universality  ot 
membership  and  bring  the  world’s  most  complicated  dis¬ 
putes  within  the  organization’s  jurisdiction  and  procedures. 
The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  has  favored 
the  latter  alternative,  and  declared  in  its  Statement  on 
Legislative  Policy  adopted  January  8,  1953  that  membership 
in  the  U  N  "should  include  all  nations  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  obligations  of  rhe  Charter.” 

In  1950  John  Foster  Dulles  also  favored  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  stated  in  his  book,  H  ur  or  Peace?  : 

'T  have  now  come  to  believe  that  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace  if  its 
Assembly  is  representative  of  w-hat  the  world  actually 
IS,  and  not  merely  representative  of  the  parts  which 
we  like.  Therefore  we  ought  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  nations  should  be  members  without  attempting  to 
appraise  clearly  those  which  are  ’good’  and  those 
which  are  ’bad’.  .Already  that  distinction  is  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  present  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 


"Some  of  the  present  member  nations,  and  others 
that  might  become  members,  have  governments  that 
are  not  representative  of  the  people.  But  if  in  fact 
they  are  'governments’  -  that  is,  if  they  'govern’  -  then 
they  have  a  power  which  should  be  represented  in 
any  organization  that  purports  to  mirror  world  reality. 

"If  the  Communist  government  of  China  in  fact 
proves  its  ability  to  govern  China  without  serious 
domestic  resistance,  then  it,  too,  should  be  adrritted 
to  the  United  Nations.  However,  a  regime  that  claims 
to  have  become  the  government  of  a  country  through 
civil  w'ar  should  not  be  recognized  until  it  has  been 
tested  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.” 

■At  his  press  conference  July  8,  1954,  the  Secretary  of 
State  indicated  that  he  no  longer  held  the  view’  on  univer¬ 
sality  that  he  expressed  in  1950.  Thus  he  declared  that 
"Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  very  m.arked  change  in 
the  situation.  There  has  been  a  series  of  actions  that  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  hopes  which  w'cre  legitimately  entertained,  1 
think,  at  that  time,  perhaps  cannot  be  entertained  with  the 
same  confidence  at  the  present  time.” 

•At  present,  however,  21  states  (including  Austria,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan  and  Romania)  are  not 
in  the  U  N,  and  are  awaiting  action  on  their  applications 
for  membership.  An  important  reason  for  negative  action  is 
that  the  USSR  opposes  admission  of  nations  proposed  by 
the  west  while  the  west  opposes  admission  of  nationspro- 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  hope  of  breaking  the  dead¬ 
lock,  a  Committee  of  Good  Offices  has  been  set  up  by 
the  General  .Assembly  "empowered  to  consult  with  members 
of  the  Security  Council  with  the  object  of  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  reaching  an  understanding  w'hich  would 
facilitate  the  admission  of  new  members...”  The  Committee 
is  scheduled  to  report  at  this  session. 

2.  Is  it  a  problem  of  admission  or  representation? 

The  question  now  before  the  agencies  of  the  U  N  is 
not  that  of  admitting  a  new  state,  although  the  matter  is 
often  discussed  loosely  in  terms  of  admission.  Actually 
the  Republic  of  China  is  a  Charter  member  of  the  U  N,  and 
is  included  in  the  Charter  in  the  list  of  permanent  members 
of  the  .Security  Council.  The  problem  is  that  of  deciding 
which  government  will  be  accepted  as  representing  that 
state.  If  the  question  were  that  of  admission  of  a  new 
state,  the  procedure  would  be  that  the  Security  Council, 
with  the  veto  applying,  w'ould  recommend  admittance  to  the 
General  .Assembly  which  would  then  accept  or  reject  the 
recommendation,  with  a  two-thirds  vote  necessary  for  ac¬ 
ceptance.  .Since  the  question  is  not  that  of  admission  of  a 
new  state,  there  is  some  argument  over  procedure,  but 
general  agreement  that  each  agency  of  the  U  N  may  decide 
for  itself  who  is  to  represent  China  in  that  agency. 

3.  Hoes  membership  in  the  I  \  imply  I'nited  Stales  recog¬ 
nition? 

The  question  of  representation  is  often  linked  to  that 
of  recognition  and  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  United 
States  must  first  recognize  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
before  it  can  approve  its  being  seated  in  the  U  N  agencies 
.Actually  admission  to  memoership  or  representation  does 
not  imply  collective  recognition  by  the  in.fividual  states  m 
the  U  N.  Indeed  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the  Ukrainian 
■  S.S.R.  are  in  the  U  N,  but  have  no  diplomatic  relations  '^ith 
other  states,  or,  in  other  words,  are  not  even  recognized 
as  independent  states.  Nationalist  China,  to  reiterate,  is 
also  in  the  U  N,  and  yet  the  Communist  regime  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  17  U  N  members.  It  seems  clear  that  a  vote  tc 
accept  Chinese  representation  would  not  ohli^atc  member 
states  to  accord  recognition,  although  it  is  likely  that  in 
time  most  would  do  so.  .Acceptance  by  the  .Security  Counc: 
or  General  .Assembly  would  probably  result  in  recognition 
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•a.  II /;<//  could  he  done  ihoitl  I'ormond? 

\n\  consideration  of  recognizing  the  Peiping  govern¬ 
ment  as  representing  ('hina  in  the  U  N  also  involves  the 
question  of  the  status  of  Formosa  and  the  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  Formosa  —  assuming  that  the 
Nationalists  do  not  reconquer  the  mainland  or  that  the 
Communists  do  not  seize  Formosa.  The  situation  here  is 
explosive  and  failure  to  find  a  solution  as  to  the  future  of 
Formosa  may  lead  to  World  War  111. 

One  suggestion  is  that  the  island  be  made  a  li  IN  Trust 
Territory.  Since  the  Charter  provides  that  "The  trusteeship 
system  shall  not  apply  to  territories  which  have  become 
.Members  of  the  United  Nations,  relationships  among  udiicli 
shall  he  based  on  re  .spec/  for  the  principle  of  sovereign 
equality^'  (Article  78),  Formosa  could  not  be  both  a  trust 
territory  and  a  sovereign  state. 

A  second  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  the  island  be 
considered  an  independent  country  with  the  right  to  its  own 
representation  in  the  U  N,  and  probably  some  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  to  help  preserve  its  independence. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  island  might  well  be  neutralized 
and  de-militarized. 

The  second  alternative  seems  to  offer  more  hope  for 
temporary  peace  in  Asia  although  it  is  necessary  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  feeling  among  Chinese  that  Formosa  is  a  part  of 
China  —  this  being  equally  true  whether  Formosan  or  main¬ 
land  Chinese  take  the  lead  in  "unification".  It  may  not  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  reach  any  permanent  solution  which 
does  not  involve  the  union  of  Formosa  and  the  mainland. 
The  Special  Conference  September  18  and  19,  1954,  con¬ 
vened  in  New  York  City  by  the  .American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  recommended,  nevertheless: 

"The  Security  Council  should  oe  asked  to  act  to 
restore  peace  and  security  in  this  area,  and  if  the 
Council  cannot  act,  the  matter  should  oe  brought 
promptly  before  the  Ccneral  Assembly.  The  United 
States  should  join  in  sponsoring  or  supporting  a  pro- 
I'osal  that  the  United  Nations,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  recognition,  as  to  which  its  members  are 
[  resently  divided,  should  at  once  call  upon  both  the 
authorities  now  in  control  of  the  government  on  F'or- 
P'osa  and  the  authorities  now  in  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  mainland  of  China  to  cease  the  use  of 
armed  force  against  each  other  in  this  area  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace,  and  further  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  Formosa  and  the  mainland  of  China 
shall  not  be  united  by  force  nor  without  the  free  con¬ 
sent  of  the  peof'le  of  Formosa  and  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  as  consistent  with 
world  peace,  security  and  justice." 

U..'^.  policy  in  regard  to  F'orrnosa  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  expectation  that  the  Nationalist  forces  may  be 
aule  to  reconquer  the  mainland,  partly  through  military- 
means  and  parth  through  disaffection  rin  rhe  ruainland 
caused  bv  ('omrrunist  intolerance  and  brutality.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  policy  leading  to  World  '.'iar  111  must  not  be 
minimized  Hanson  '.V.  Ifaldwin  wrote  in  the  \cn’  Yorir 
Times.  August  1,  1954,  that  "Formosa  cannot  be  a  spring¬ 
board  for  a  major  military  invasion  of  Communist  China  un¬ 
less  the  United  States  provides  the  transports  and  shipping, 
the  naval  support  and  protection,  the  air  cover  and  air  sup¬ 
port;  more  arms  and  equipment  for  the  Nationalists,  and 
sizable  U.S.  ground  forces  as  'stiffening’  and  hard  core.” 

Some  Xrgiimpnts  For  and  Xgainst  Communist  lleprosentation 

1  gai n St  li  epres  entation : 

Among  the  arguments  against  recognition  and- or  seating 


are  the  following: 

1.  Many  believe  that  there  are  already  too  many  Communist 
nations  in  the  U  N,  and  that  the  United  States  does  not 
want  another,  particularly  one  that  would  be  a  member  of 
the  Big  Five,  and  would  therefore  have  the  veto  in  the 
.Security  Council. 

2.  Chapter  11,  Article  4,  of  the  Charter  requires  that  a  na¬ 
tion  to  be  admitted  to  U  N  membership  should  be  "peace 
loving".  On  February  1,  1951  the  U  N  General  .Assembly, 
by  a  vote  to  44  to  7,  declared  that  "the  Central  Peoples’ 
Government  of  the  Peoples’  Republic  of  China,  by  giving 
direct  aid  and  assistance  to  those  who  were  already  com¬ 
mitting  aggression  in  Korea,  and  by  engaging  in  hostilities 
against  United  Nations  forces  there,  has  itself  engaged  in 
aggression  in  Korea." 

Flxperience  with  Communist  nations  does  not  give  sub¬ 
stantial  hope  that  they  would  live  up  to  the  requirements 
for  representation  in  the  U  N.  Solemn  agreements  have 
been  frequently  flaunted  by  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellite 
nations. 

3.  Since  Communist  China  has  been  branded  the  aggressor 
in  Korea,  she  can  hardly  be  expected  to  abide  by  U  N 
Charter  obligations  to  refrain  from  aggression  until  she  has 
reformed. 

4.  No  nation  should  be  allowed  to  "shoot  its  way  into  the 
United  Nations."* 

5.  Congressman  Alvin  .\1.  Bentley  of  Michigan  has  said: 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  intended  to  make 
that  organization  the  focal  point  for  the  mobilization  of 
moral  force  throughout  the  world.  If  Red  China  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  Nations  that  moral  force  would  not 
only  be  weakened  but  would  be  thoroughly  dissipated  and 
torn  asunder.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  Red  China  is 
legally  entitled  to  a  seat,  it  is  a  question  of  whether  that 
regime  is  morally  entitled.’’ 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Peiping  regime  is  not  really  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  will  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  selecting  their  leaders,  that  police  state 
methods  are  being  increasingly  used.  No  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  been  chosen  in  a  free  election.  Because 
of  this,  the  Communists  should  not  be  given  added  weight 
and  prestige,  which  they  do  not  merit,  by  a  U  N  seat. 

7.  Recognition  and  seating  of  Red  China  would  adversely 
affect  the  status  of  the  ten  million  overseas  Chinese  in 
.Southeast  Asia,  and  further  tend  to  throw  all  that  part  of 
the  world  open  to  Communist  infiltration,  and  eventual 
domination  and  control.  It  would  add  to  the  prestige  and 
stability  of  the  Communist  regime,  result  in  increased  trade 
w'ith  member  nations  of  the  U  N,  and  generally  help  elevate 
the  regime  to  a  place  of  dominance  in  Asia. 

h  or  li  epres  entation 

1.  One  view  is  that  the  U  N  was  designed  primarily  to  set¬ 
tle  disputes  by  peaceful  means,  rather  than  to  fight  wars. 
While  membership  in  the  U  N  has  not  always  guaranteed 
support  of  its  principles,  nor  flexibility  of  mind,  nor  even 
willingness  to  negotiate,  the  chances  of  peace  would  seem 
to  be  much  greater  when  nations  have  the  opportunity  to 
talk  out  their  differences.  W'here  the  differences  are  great, 
moreover,  there  is  the  greater  need  for  opportunity  to  talk 
and  negotiate.  The  problem  is  to  transfer  the  important 
effort  for  human  freedom  and  resistance  to  Communist 
ideology  and  materialism  from  the  battlefield  -  military  or 
political  -  to  the  realm  of  discussion  and  mediation. 

2.  While  nations  should  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Charter  to  become  members  of  the  U  N, 
membership  in  the  U  N  is  not  a  stamp  of  approval  on  a  par- 


ticular  type  of  government  nor  on  a  set  of  political  ideas. 

If  we  are  not  to  continue  to  have  a  dis-United  Nations,  all 
nations  need  to  be  within  the  U  N.  Even  then  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  un-United  Nations  until  people  and  countries 
have  developed  more  tolerance,  forbearance,  and  more  uni¬ 
versal  codes  of  conduct.  But  the  alternative  is  that  coun¬ 
tries  like  Communist  China,  with  about  a  quarter  of  the 
world’s  population,  remain  outside  the  world  forum,  outside 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  brought  to  bear  in  face-to-face 
U  N  discussions,  and  outside  the  UN  machinery  for  set¬ 
tling  disputes. 

3.  ^'hile  no  one  wants  any  nation  to  “shoot  its  way  into 
the  U  N’’,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  one  sense,  all  the 
original  members  "shot  their  way  into  the  U  N’’,  since  at 
San  Francisco  in  1945  the  charter  members  were  those 
banded  together  on  the  Allied  side  of  Torld  War  II,  and  that 
the  "peace  loving"  nations  such  as  Switzerland  and  Swe¬ 
den  who  stayed  out  of  World  War  11,  were  not  even  eligible 
until  later.  But  the  problem  now  is  to  secure  some  kind  of 
political  settlement  in  Asia  which  will  assure  no  more 
Korea’s  and  no  more  shooting  by  any  side.  Such  a  settle¬ 
ment  cannot  be  reached  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Peiping  regime,  for  agreements  cannot  be  reached  without 
negotiation,  negotiation  cannot  take  place  without  a  frame¬ 
work  for  negotiation,  which  cannot  go  forward  without  the 
willingness  to  talk,  which  implies  at  least  that  much  recog¬ 
nition. 

As  to  governments’ shooting  their  way  into  power,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  whom  the  U.S.  not  only  recognizes  but  makes  a 
bosom  ally,  shot  his  way  into  power.  Franco,  with  whom  the 
U.S.  has  just  entered  into  far  reaching  contracts  for  military 
bases,  and  for  whose  government  in  Spain  the  Congress  just 
voted  a  large  sum  in  economic  aid,  shot  his  w’ay  into  power. 
.As  Helen  Mears  says  in  the  October  1954  Progressive, 
"Recently  we  not  only  recognized  a  government  in  Guate¬ 
mala  which  shot  its  way  Into  power,  but  we  assisted  the 
enterprise." 

4.  .Spokesmen  for  India  point  out  that  U.S.  opposition  to 
seating  the  Peiping  government  has  not  been  shared  by 
such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  U  N  as  has  been 
claimed.  In  September  1950,  when  India  opened  the  de¬ 
bate  by  proposing  the  Chinese  seating.  Secretary  of  State 
.\cheson  urged  the  Assembly  to  vote  it  down.  By  countries 
the  vote  was  33  to  16  against  seating,  with  ten  abstentions. 
Sir  Senegal  Rau  observed  that,  omitting  the  vote  of  Nation¬ 
alist  China,  the  total  population  of  the  countries  which 
voted  against  the  resolution  was  412  million,  the  population 
of  countries  which  voted  for  it  was  809  million,  and  the 
population  of  the  countries  abstaining  was  117  million.  The 
population  of  the  non-Communist  countries  voting  for  the 
resolution  was  527  million  as  compared  to  282  million  in 
the  Communist  countries. 

5.  A  major  issue  at  stake  with  Asian  nations  psychologi¬ 
cally,  which  figures  in  the  question  of  recognition  or  rep¬ 
resentation  for  Communist  China,  is  whether  the  U.S.  de¬ 
sires  true  quality  for  Asian  nations.  India  and  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines,  among  others,  have 
recently  acquired  independence.  There  are  intense  nation¬ 
alist  stirrings  and  a  sense  of  achievement  among  the  newly 
independent  peoples  of  Asia.  With  their  new  freedom  they 
may  be  very  critical  of  efforts  of  western,  white  powers  to 
influence  their  future.  What  we  consider  influence,  in  fact, 
they  may  look  upon  as  domination.  W'e  must  recognize  their 
pride  and  their  desire  to  control  their  affairs. 

6.  The  traditional  U.S.  policy  of  recognition,  later  some¬ 
what  modified  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  was  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  "We  surely  cannot  deny  to  any  nation  that  right 
whereon  our  own  government  is  founded,  that  everyone  may 
govern  itself  according  to  whatever  form  it  pleases,  and 


change  these  forms  at  its  own  will;  and  that  it  may  transact 
Its  business  with  foreign  nations  through  whatever  organ  it 
thinks  proper,  whether  king,  convention,  assembly,  commit¬ 
tee,  president,  or  anything  else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of 
the  nation  is  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  regarded." 

The  longer  the  Peiping  government  remains  in  control  of 
the  mainland  -  and  this  need  not  assume  its  permanence 
over  decades  -  the  stronger  its  claim  to  representation. 

7.  While  recognition  and  seating  by  themselves  cannot 
guarantee  friendly  relations,  there  should  be  an  immense 
reservoir  of  good  will  in  China  from  the  century  of  student 
exchange,  missionary  endeavors,  schools,  and  hospitals 
that  people  from  the  U.S.  have  invested  in  China,  which  is 
being  submerged  and  perhaps  stamped  out  by  the  anti-U.S. 
crusade  there  now.  The  resimption  of  diplomatic  relations 
might  at  least  release  some  of  this  good  will,  and  help 
ease  the  internal  pressures  i^>on  those  who  are  favorably 
disposed  to  the  West.  It  might  also  decrease  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  USSR  and  the  Peiping  regime  now  approach 
problems  of  foreign  policy.  This  reservoir  of  good  will  can¬ 
not  be  maintained,  it  is  argued,  if  the  U.S.  stubbornly  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  fact  of  Communist  control  of  the  main¬ 
land  and  continues  to  be  involved  in  military  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  Peiping  regime. 

8.  Political  choices  are  not  always  between  a  clear  moral 
course  and  an  amoral  or  immoral  one.  Oftentimes  they  are 
choices  between  two  moral  considerations  to  decide  which 
is  the  over-riding  one.  While  there  is  an  important  moral 
basis  in  much  of  the  concern  of  the  American  public  about 
seeming  to  justify  or  reward  what  they  consider  a  record  of 
aggression,  the  over-riding  question  is  what  course  will 
more  likely  prevent  a  third  World  War,  and  what  is  more 
likely  to  advance  the  process  of  negotiation  and  settlement. 
So  long  as  nations  are  talking  across  the  table  to  each 
other,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  going  to  war  against 
each  other. 

There  is  a  deeper  moral  issue  also  -  whether  more 
humility  on  the  part  of  the  military-minded  people  of  tht 
West,  more  forbearance,  more  efforts  at  reconciliation,  at 
common  understanding,  more  repentance,  would  not  be  more 
appropriate  from  people  that  call  themselves  Christian  in 
their  ethiral  outlook,  and  might  not  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  and  justice  better  than  revenge,  hatred,  isolation  and 
bitterness.  We  have  to  learn  to  co-exist  or,  in  a  hydroget 
war  era,  cease  to  exist. 

Conclusion 

We  don’t  believe  that  these  questions  can  be  side¬ 
stepped  indefinitely.  They  should  be  discussed  in  every 
community,  and  in  every  organization.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
a  truly  universal  U  N  with  authority  and  prestige  sufficient 
to  settle  disputes,  if  we  are  to  achieve  general  disarmament 
which  is  an  Indispensible  ingredient  to  a  peaceful  world 
and  an  adequately  functioning  U  N,  there  must  be  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  negotiate  seriously  with  all  the  countries  involved, 
toward  that  end. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  desire  to  reach  agree 
ment  does  not  lead  the  U.S.  into  unjust  compromises  of 
principle  or  appeasement;  at  the  same  time,  a  willingness 
to  talk,  to  bargain,  and  to  exchange  ideas  in  the  proces: 
is  necessary  for  successful  negotiations.  Isn’t  this  th( 
'basic  problem  before  us  -  to  include  all  nations  within  di< 
U  N,  to  bring  major  disputes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
body,  to  refine  and  develop  the  procedures  by  which  tht 
world  may  deal  adequately  with  their  differences,  and  to 
bring  all  the  world  within  one  trading  area? 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  puts  it  this  way:  "The  world  kno«! 
better  than  we  seem  to,  that  the  alternative  to  coexistence 
is  an  atomic  conflict  of  global  proportions,  which  wouk 
leave  us,  in  Churchill’s  phrase,  'victorious  on  a  heapd 
ruins’." 
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What  Is  a  Concern? 

Like  other  speakers  ,  I  have  been  thinking  tonight 
of  the  word  "Friend.”  I  am  speaking  as  Friend  to 
Friends  with  a  capital  F,  but  much  more  significant  to 
me  is  the  word  "friend”  with  a  small  f;  and  I  speak  with 
special  gratitude  to  those  of  you  who,  outside  the  Quaker 
fold,  have  found  some  reason  to  be  gathered  with  us 
tonight. 

The  word  "concern”  probably  does  not  need  explana¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ago  I  looked  up  that  word  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  English  and  I  saw  that  it  was  perfectly 
defined  as  a  word  of  Quaker  origin,  but  now  apparently 
widely  understood  in  the  United  States.  As  has  already 
been  suggested,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  religious 
group  would  develop  a  political  concern,  or,  if  it  did 
develop  a  political  concern,  that  all  its  members  would 
take  kindly  to  it. 

The  Society  of  Friends  today  is  no  exception  to  those 
groups  of  religious  people  who  think  it  a  great  pity  we 
don’t  keep  politics  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  keep  church 
and  state  separate.  They  think  we  should  not  discuss  con¬ 
troversial  matters  or  should  not  endanger  our  good  religious  rep¬ 
utation  by  dealing  with  things  which  some  people  might 
think  would  make  us  suspect.  The  Mennonites,  whom 
many  of  you  will  recognize  as  a  group  in  many  respects 
like  Friends  in  history  and  in  position,  definitely  avoid 
politics  and  all  participation  in  them.  Our  own  Quaker 
history  has  had  periods  of  quietism  when  we  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  politics.  We  have  sometimes  marked  politics 
off  as  a  purely  secular  realm  ,  and  many  Friends  are  still 
doubtful  of  its  appropriateness.  They  quote,  of  course, 
as  everyone  does  from  the  New  Testament,  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.”  I  remember  asking  many  years 
ago  a  Quaker  neighbor  of  mine  whether  he  had  been  to 
the  polls  to  vote.  It  was  election  day  and  he  said  pi¬ 
ously  to  me,  "Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.” 


Social  Reform  as  an  Outgrowth  of  Persecution 

But  our  Quaker  history  when  examined  shows  another 
strand.  Need  I  just. mention  in  passing  the  names  of 
three  persons — William  Penn,  John  Bright,  and  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier — All  Friends  who  did  not  eschew 
politics?'  Our  participation  in  political  life  has  not  been 
as  a  goal  or  as  a  course  justifying  itself,  but  rather  has 
been  impelled  upon  as  when  special  issues  arose.  We 
haven’t  gone  into  politics  for  our  health  or  for  our  income 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  our  relation 
to  politics  and  to  government  has  been  most  conspicuous 
when  the  government  seemed  to  interfere  with  us  rather 
than  when  we  intervened  in  government. 

I  remember  a  good  many  years  ago  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Jewish  Rabbis  asked  me  to  speak  at  their 
annual  meeting  and  the  reason  they  gave  was,  they  said, 
"You  Quakers  have  had  long  experience  with  perse¬ 
cution.”  (You  remember  the  year  1933— the  rise  of  Hitler.) 
"We  Jews  have  forgotten  how  it  is  to  be  persecuted. 
Will  you  tell  us  what  a  religious  group  ought  to  do  under 
the  circumstances?”  That’s  the  reputation  we  have. 
We’ve  been  at  the  receiving  end  of  state  intervention  all 
our  life,  and  I  think  it’s  still  true  that  nothing  has  made 
Friends  so  government-conscious  as  the  cases  where 
laws  and  the  administration  of  laws  were  in  areas  which 
we  could  not  obey.  At  the  beginning  of  our  Society  it 
was  a  matter  of  church  attendance,  tithes,  oaths,  military 
service,  and  in  all  of  these  cases  the  government  was 
in  line  with  the  general  religious  point  of  view.  We  were 
the  ones  that  were  out  of  step  and  hence  we  got  the 
brunt  of  the  persecution,  and  it  that  point  the  conflict 
was  often  as  much  religious  as  it  was  political.  We 
call  it  persecution,  and  it  led  our  ancestors  to  work  out 
their  theories  of  religious  toleration. 

This  personal  problem  required  us  to  give  attention 
to  the  imp^cations  for  freedom  of  the  religion  which  we 
have.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  doctrine  of  direct  divine 


revelation  of  truth  with  a  principle  of  religious  tol^rration? 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  recent  German  studies  of 
early  Quakerism  have  dealt  with  that  problem  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  affairs.  In  one  way  or  another  Fox  and 
Barclay  and  Penn  worked  out  this  problem  in  the  context 
of  the  religious  and  political  thought  of  their  time. 

Besides  this  problem,  however,  the  Friends  inherited 
the  English  standards  of  common  law  and  of  political 
theory,  and  much  of  their  conflict  in  those  early  days 
appears  in  the  light  of  civil  rights  and  responsibilities. 
As  freeborn  Englishmen  they  recognized  how,  out  of 
religious  persecution,  all  kinds  of  breaches  of  civil  law 
occur.  I  could  mention  two  or  three  of  these  cases  which 
have  become  included  in  the  most  famous  civil  cases  in 
the  history  of  British  law. 

Those  of  you  who  are  Friends  will  remember  the  famous 
trial  of  William  Penn  and  William  Meade  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  Bushel  Case,  which  grew  out  of  that,  on  the  freedom 
of  juries  from  intimidation  from  the  judge,  and  a  very 
interesting  dialogue  dealing  with  the  old  Quaker  justice 
of  the  peace,  John  Crook,  were  alsp  in  the  17th  century. 
But  as  one  turns  to  the  journals  of  the  early  Friends 
one  finds  there,  too,  incident  after  incident— episodes 
of  this  political  involvement  of  Friends  and  the  relation 
of  their  religious  controversy  to  the  matter:  of  ordinary 
English  common  law.  Remember  Elizabeth  Hooten  the 
first  woman  that  came  as  a  Friend  to  live  in  the  town  I 
live  in  —  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  When  they  whipp¬ 
ed  her  and  drove  her  out  of  town  she  protested  that  she 
had  visited  the  King,  and  the  King  said  that  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman  she  could  live  any  place  she  wanted  to  In 
the  King’s  domain.  But  the  rulers  of  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  did  not  honor  the  word  of  the  King. 

In  recent  months,  many  of  us  have  been  thinking  es¬ 
pecially  about  some  forms  of>civil  liberties,  and  I  have 
been  quite  interested  to  see  the  Quaker  participation 
in  the  issue  of  what  we  today  call  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Long  before  that  term  was  used,  Quakers  were  insisting 
upon  the  right  of  freedom  from  self-incrimination.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  Friends  came  to  develop  something 
very  close  to  our  modern  concern  for  national  legislation— 
its  enactment  and  administration. 

Friends*  Efforts  for  Political  Reform 

A  name  familiar  to  all  Friends  is  the  term  Meeting  for 
for  Sufferings,  founded  in  London  in  1676.  It  was  a 
special  national  committe  to  deal  with  the  -cases  of 
persecution  of  Friends,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  national 
clearing  house  for  collecting  information  on  abuses  of 
law  and  for  spreading  information  about  the  correction 
of  abuses  of  law.  It  had  a  system  of  local  representa¬ 
tives.  It  had  an  accumulated  series  of  written  reports. 
It  distributed  information  on  issues  helpful  to  Friends. 
It  appointed  delegates  for  interviews  with  the  authorities. 
They  had  what  they  called  a  Book  of  Cases,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  early  documents  in  Quaker  history. 
These  were  largely  judicial  cases  and  reports  of  deci¬ 


sions  favorable  to  the  Quaker  point  of  view.  This  meant  I 
Quaker  attendance  at  courts,  at  hearings,  and  at'  Parlia¬ 
ment.  George  Fox  writes  In  his  Journal  that  they  are 
hiring  a  new  office  at  Westminster  so  they  could  talk  to 
"parliamentmen.  ”  They  kept  close  to  the  workings  of 
Parliament.  I  had  occasion  lately  to  review  the  last  ten 
years  of  Fox's  life  pretty  carefully.  He  kept  a  diary  of 
about  a  line  a  day,  or  more  than  a  line  a  day,  and  I 

doubt  if  there's  any  document  more  parallel  to  that  ten 
years  diary  of  George  Fox  than  what  I  presume  Raymond 
Wilson  has  kept  for  the  last  decade.  Item  by  item  that 
diary  sounds  to  me  similar  to  what  belongs  in  Raymond's 
diary.  Recently  a  British  scholar  has  made  a  study  of 
the  history  of  lobbying  in  British  political  history,  and 
according  to  his  thesis,  the  fullest  and  first  example  of 
that  occupation  is  found  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  You  wouldn't  have  suspected  that 
as  a  result  of  an  historical  study  of  lobbying. 

These  efforts  all  seem  self-defensive  and  lacking  in 
altruistic  features.  Undoubtedly  their  own  experience  of 
suffering  alerted  Friends,  but  it  soon  passed  over  to 
care  about  others.  Not  long  ago  many  of  us  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  problem  of  capital  punishment  as  it  applied  to 
the  Rosenberg  Case,  and  f>eople  said  to  me,  "It’s  a  very 
poor  time  for  Friends  to  be  protesting.’’  To  which  I  re¬ 
lied,  "The  oldest  Known  letters  of  George  Fox,  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Society,  were  on  behalf  of  person  sentenced  to 
capital  punishment."  But  this  exposure  in  our  own  persons 
and  property  to  the  law’s  injury  makes  us  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others.  You  need  to  be  hurt  yourself  before  you 
can  understand  the  needs  of  others.  So  Quakerism  moved 
fiom  an  awareness  of  our  ow-n  sufferings  to  those  of  others 
and  from  self-defense  to  social  reform.  That  is  true  in 
even  the  most  recent  exposure  of  Friends  in  certain  states 
to  these  new  laws  involving  civil  liberties,  or  in  the  area 
of  conscientious  objection  to  war.  Even  in  this  last  dec¬ 
ade,  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  beginning  with  our  own  suffer¬ 
ing  that  Friends  have  at  all  enlarged  the  horizon  towards 
these  questions  and  have  changed  from  their  habitual 
policy  of  objection  to  government  to  a  new  sense  of 
widening  responsibility. 

The  same  transition,  of  course,  took  place  in  the  17th 
century  when  in  six  of  the  American  colonies  one  hundred 
years  before  the  American  Revolution,  Friends  were  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  actually  dominant  in  colonial 
government.  Nobody  can  say  that,  at  that  time,  participa¬ 
tion  in  government,  interest  in  government,  elaboration 
of  theories  of  good  government  ,were  alien  to  the  genius 
of  Quakerism.  The  same  could  be  said  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  Quaker  interest  in  the  area  of  Negro  relations. 
.Beginning  in  1688,  and  down  to  the  Quaker  concern  for 
conditions  in  the  city  of  Washington  today ,  the  whole 
Quaker  concern  in  the  area  of  Negroes,  slaves  and  slave 
trade  has  been  a  clear-cut  interest  and  effort,  by  political 
means  as  well  as  by  other  means,  for  social  reform. 

Now  what  was  the  basis  of  this  religious  social  con¬ 
cern?  Friends  call  themselves  a  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  it’s  only  for  to  say  that  it  has  always  been, 


at  its  best,  a  religious  concern.  It  looks  secular  some¬ 
times,  and  all  of  us  have  the  temptation  to  move  from  the 
religious  basis  and  to  follow  the  leadership  of  purely 
secular  considerations  in  these  many  issues  of  our  time. 
There  have  been  times,  for  example,  when  Friends  have 
been  so  strict  about  this  that  they  said  it  is  improper  for 
a  Friend  to  use  legal  means  to  defend  himself,  "Let  the 
law  take  its  course.  Let  the  abuses  fall  upon  us.  Turn  the 
other  cheek.  What  does  a  patient  follower  of  Jesus  want 
in  invoking  the  law  in  his  own  defense?"  I  admit  that 
this  sometimes  gives  us  strange  bedfellows,  this  willing¬ 
ness  to  join  in  the  political  arena,  but  I’m  sure  it  is  a 
genuine — or  can  be  a  genuine — religious  concern.  And 
we  ought  not,  as  we  so  often  have  done  in  the  past,  wait 
until  we  as  Friends  are  affected. 

I  am  never  quite  sure  whether  we  as  a  group  are  under 
greater  or  lesser  suspicion  than  other  people.  Perhaps 
we  have  been  queer  for  so  many  years  that  the  public  ex¬ 
pects  us  to  be  queer,  and  is  not  so  much  disturbed  when 
we  live  up  to  our  reputation.  I  do  know  that  if  we  really 
recognized  what  is  at  stake,  and  particularly  if,  along 
with  the  leaders  of  the  churches  of  America,  religious 
people  realized  that  when  liberty  at  any  point  goes  they 
themselves  are  involved,  we  would  be  more  concerned. 
You  remember  that  statement  attributed  to  Martin  Nie- 
moeller,  the  g'eat  hero  in  the  anti-Nazi  effort.  "When  the 
Nazis  attacked  the  Communists,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  was  no  Communist  and  did  nothing.  When  they  attack¬ 
ed  the  Jews,  I  did  nothing  for  I  was  not  a  Jew.  When  the 
Nazis  attacked  the  Evangelical  Church,  it  was  too  late." 
We  as  Friends,  with  religiously  motivated  people  by  the 
millions  in  this  country,  have  every  reason  to  have  a  con¬ 
cern  for  politics.  It  does  worry  me  that  in  the  present 
issue  of  civil  liberties,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
the  Christian  churches  are  waiting,  shall  I  say  for  the 
army,  to  challenge  the  threats  to  our  liberties. 

What  Is  the  Uasis  of  Quaker  Concern? 

I  am  impressed  with  the  homogenous  and  self-consistent 
character  of  Quaker  concern  much  more  than  with  its 
clear  or  deeply  reasoned  basis.  I  could  invent  a  philos¬ 
ophy  to  sound  like  the  answer  to  my  question,  "What  is 
the  basis?",  but  in  doing  so  I  would  be  denying  its  much 
more  unconscious  strains.  I  have  watched  those  people 
who  have  based  it  on  the  simple  direction  of  the  Inner 
Light,  or  on  the  Golden  Rule,  or  on  the  two  great  com¬ 
mandments,  and  even  on  subtler  principles,  but  I  doubt  if 
Friends  have  been  all  that  rational.  They  have  yielded 
mu^h  more  to  impulses  than  to  logic,  though  logic  and 
experience  have  a  way  of  coming  along  later  and  vindicat¬ 
ing  what  they  did  not  initiate.  Friends  have  had  a  way  of 
beginning  where  they  are,  and  not  going  back  to  try  and 
get  at  first  principles  and  then  patiently  evolving  logical 
deduction.  I  hope  this  doesn’t  sound  stultified  for  a  col- 
lege  professor  to  say,  but  that’s  the  way  the  human  mind 
works. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  first  protest  against  slav¬ 
ery  issued  by  Friends  in  1688,  a  very  interesting  document. 


Now  how  would  you  argue  against  slavery,  suppose  you 
were  starting  from  scratch?  Would  you  say  there  is  a 
Divine  spark  in  every  human  being  no  matter  what  the 
color  if  his  skin?  Would  you  say  that  God  has  made  man 
in  His  own  imagine  even  though  his  skin  is  ebony? 
Wouldn’t  you  begin  on  political  and  philosophical  views 
of  the  unity  of  mankind  and  so  on?  Well  now,  look  with 
me  at  this  document  of  1688.  First,  is  this  to  do  as  you  . 
would  be  done  by?  Second,  we  Quakers  (it’s  written  by 
Friends)  made  great  talk  about  liberty  of  conscience, 
about  liberty  of  body.  Third,  the  slaves,  we  suspect, 
were  captured  in  Africa  as  the  spoils  of  war  and  we 
pacifists  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  war  spoils.  Fourth, 
the  system  as  practiced  in  America,  the  sale  and  move¬ 
ment  and  exchange  of  slaves,  abets  the  practice  of  whole¬ 
sale  adultery.  And  finally  and  fifth,  if  a  Quaker  colony 
practices  slavery  in  America  it  will  give  Quakers  a  bad 
reputation  in  Europe.  You  see  how  unsatisfactory  to  one 
of  those  neat,  logical  minds  this  approach  to  (Quaker 
concern  is.  When  100  years  later  the  founding  fathers 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  used  those 
ringing  phrases  of  egralitarianism  and  so  on.  Friends 
sat  back  and  said,  "We  notice  that  those  people  who 
make  all  that  talk  about  equality  have  not  thought  of  free¬ 
ing  the  slaves."  I  remember  a  very  interesting  tract 
written  by  a  Quaker  farmer  in  New  Jersey.  Here’s  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Here’s  the  practice  of  the 
same  people  between  Negroes  and  Whites.  Apparently, 
all  the  fine  phrases  in  the  Declaration  applied  only  to  the 
relationship  between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  when  the  shoe  was  on  the 
other  foot.  You  know  the  attitude,  don’t  you? — the  en¬ 
dorsing  of  fine  theory  and  complete  blindness  to  its 
immediate  application  to  the  thing  closest  at  hand. 

One  could  even  argue  backwards  that  Friends’  posi¬ 
tions  rest  upon  a  deep-seated  democratic  sense.  I’ve 
often  heard  that  said  about  Quakers.  Here’s  our  protest 
against  distinguishing  between  inferiors  and  superiors. 
A  wonderful  Quaker  instinct,  isn’t  it?  Our  equal  treatment 
of  men  and  women — that  goes  away  back,  doesn’t  it? 
It  blossomed  again  a  hundred  years  ago  under  the  feminist 
movement  in  this  country  under  Quaker  leadership.  Ab¬ 
stractly,  that  sounds  like  wonderfully  pure,  theoretical 
democracy.  Maybe  it  was,  but  they  were  not  conscious  of 
it.  They  operated  in  a  more  immediate  way.  The  real 
roots  of  their  concern  that  were  psychological  rather 
than  logical.  It’s  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
are  religious  rather  than  theological.  They  involve  a 
sense  of  the  relevance  of  religion  to  all  life.  Friends 
take  seriously,  as  for  all  demands,  even  in  areas  often 
left  out  by  others,  their  own  religious  concern. 

How  a  Quaker  Concern  Operates 

This  religious  concern  is,  in  the  first  instance,  ego¬ 
centric.  If  it  involves  others,  as  indeed  it  does,  that  is 
not  the  immediate  spring  of  action.  The  Quaker  is  motivat¬ 
ed  by  what  he  believes  is  demanded  of  hiir  from  within, 
not  by  what  outside  him  demands  something.  It  is  not 


that  war  is  iojurious,  but  that  he  should  not,  cake  part  in 
war.  It  is  not  that  slavery  is  abstractly  unjust,  but  that 
he  has  no  business  to  own  slaves.  That  is,  that  he 
should  not  willingly  join  in  practices  of  society  that  he 
believes  are  wrong  for  him  to  practice.  That  diese  prac¬ 
tices  are  injurious  or  unfair  to  others  is,  of  course,  part 
of  the  reason  for  his  non-compliance,  his  concerti  for 
reform,  but  the  proximate  (immediate)  motivation  for 
the  Quaker  lies  in  his  own  conscience,  his  sense  of  duty, 
his  own  ’’noblesse  oblige.” 

His  concern,  therefore,  is  quite  different  from  mere 
humanitauiauiism.  He  wants  injustice  and  suffering  for 
others  relieved,  but  he  is  pediaps  even  more  anxious  to 
rid  himself  of  any  guilt  or  responsibility  for  it,  and  he 
feels  his  responsibility  acutely.  His  concern  is  not 
alleviated  by  the  usual  alibis.  For  example,  his  con¬ 
science  as  a  warrior  is  not  relieved  by  the  fact  that  a 
government  takes  the  responsibility  of  ordering  him  to 
kill,  or  that  society  at  large  can  condone  or  excuse  the 
war  as  ’’defensive”  or  as  ’’just”  or  as  a  means  to  a  good 
end.  As  an  abolitionist  he  was  equally  impervious  to 
pleas  of  expediency  or  custom.  And  the  same  detachment 
will  mark  the  Quaker  in  other,  social  areas.  If  his  con¬ 
cern  were  more  objectively  motivated,  he  would  be  much 
less  sensitive  about  the  means  to  be  employed.  But 
beginning  with  himself  and  not  with  the  ends  to  be  gained, 
he  cannot  lightly  accept  the  means  that  sometimes  others 
use  for  good  ends.  Apart  from  mere  conjecturing  of 
results  he  must  satisfy  himself  on  the  principles  involved 
in  the  process.  If  he  does  not  approve  these  he  will  go 
it  alone.  Precisely  because  this  consideration  is  so 
largely  abandoned  by  others,  and  shall  we  say  so  inad¬ 
equately  proclaimed  by  Friends,  the  causes  for  which 
they  care  have  languished  and  failed. 

This  survey  of  Quaker  history  and  experience  therefore 
does  not  lead  us  to  some  neat  theory  of  defined  duty  in 
the  political  and  social  fields.  It  demands,  rather,  sen¬ 
sitive  and  moral  persons  aware  and  well  informed  about 
the  world  around  us.  They  will  recognize  the  complexities 
of  the  problems  with  which  our  society  is  faced,  so  well 
listed  by  Raymond  Wilson’s  summary,  and  they  will  not 
shirk  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  understand  them  with 
all  their  baffing  intricacies,  but  they  will  be  as  ready 
to  see  the  fruitlessness  of  the  popular  approaches  to 
these  problems  as  to  guard  against  addiction  to  any 
nostrums  of  the  faddist  on  the  other  side.  They  will 
recognize  that  in  men  of  affairs  in  their  own  country  and 
abroad  is  to  be  found,  quite  as  much  as  in  themselves, 
something  that  will  respond  to  nobler  ideals  and  to  this 
internal  subjective  sense  of  responsibility.  They  will 
expect  and  accept  defeat  and  disappointment  at  times. 
They  will  not  expect  quick  results  and  cheap  praise,  but 
they  will  not  withdraw  from  the  conflict  in  despair,  for 
like  William  Penn  they  believe  that  ’’true  Godliness  does 
not  take  men  out  of  the  world  but  enables  them  to  live 
better  in  it  and  excites  their  endeavors  to  Mend  it.” 
This  position,  diis  concern  is  not  one  that  can  be  invent¬ 
ed,’  summoned  at  once,  or  superimposed  in  a  aon^ligious 


background.  John  Woolraan  once  wrote,  ”I  cannot  form  a 
concern,  but  when  a  concern  comes  I  endeavor  to  be 
obedient.”  That  concerns  are  contagious  is  no  reflection 
up>on  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Friends  believe  that 
evil  and  disease  have  no  monop>oly  upon  the  power  of 
contagiousness.  There  is  what  has  been  called  ’’the 
leaven  of  an  uneasy  conscience.”  How  often  has  social 
concern  spread  and  grown  from  person  to  p>erson  and  from 
one  field  of  life  to  another  as  our  history  repeatedly 
shows. 

So  religion  claims  the  relevance  of  all  life.  One  cannot 
escape  being  involved  in  what  affects  human  welfare 
everywhere.  As  John  Woolman  says  again,  ”To  turn  all 
the  treasures  we  possess  into  channels  of  universal  love 
becomes  the  business  of  our  lives.”  It  is  strange,  is 
it  not,  that  a  group  like  ours — so  mystical,  so  excessive¬ 
ly  individualistic — should,  as  a  matter  of  history,  have 
provided  so  much  leadership  in  social  change.  We  begin 
with  the  motive  of  sheer  personal  consistency  (what 
Friends  call  ’’clearness”),  but  we  move  rapidly  from  the 
personal  to  the  social,  from  the  negative  to  the  positive, 
from  objection  to  the  constructive.  We  find  that  social 
and  political  interests  deepen  and  strengthen  religion 
as  it  did  with  the  prophets  of  old.  I  am  always  impressed 
by  the  faCt  that  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  it  was  not  religion 
first  and  politics  afterwards.  It  was  experience  of  sen¬ 
sitive  obedience  to  social  duty  that  brought  forth  in  men 
like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  some  of  the  great  insights  in 
religion.  So  it  was  a  Quaker,  a  later  prophet,  William 
Penn  again  who  said,  ’’Government  seems  to  me  a  part 
of  religion  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and 
end.” 

So  I  end  when  I  began,  showing  that  I’ve  lost  no  ground. 
Political  concern  is  an  inseparable  feature  of  religion  as 
Quaker  history  has  shown. 

We  celebrate  tonight  ten  years  of  a  significant  organized 
expression  of  political  concern,  but  we  look  back  over 
thirty  times  ten  years,  and  forward  also,  I  hope,  for  many 
decades  of  Quaker  social  concern  with  increasing  faith¬ 
fulness  and  increasing  understanding  of  the  inseparable 
connection  between  the  best  of  religion  and  the  undying 
needs  of  man  for  ever  better  social  organization  in  this 
world  of  ours.  For  Friends  throughout  America,  and  I 
think  for  many  non-Friends,  I  express  the  gratitude  we 
feel  to  the  leadership  of  Raymond  Wilson  and  the  FCNL 
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